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VI. — The Enlargement of the English Dictionary. 
By Prof. F. A. MARCH, 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

The great thesaurus which we call the English dictionary, 
the Websterian encyclopedic dictionary which has reacht its 
greatest enlargement in the Century dictionary, needs further 
enlargement on the literary side. The new study of litera- 
ture in our schools and colleges demands it. Advanced 
students of English literature ar publishing reserches and 
discussions full of facts and thoughts which ought to be 
made easily accessibl to the general reader. They ought to 
be found in the dictionary. The introduction of them wil 
make certain enlargements of each division of the dictionary 
articls. 

In the first place the spelling of the vocabulary words 
should be more fully givn. The student of literature needs 
to know the exact spellings of the words as they appear in 
each of the great authors that he studies. The successiv 
forms should be brought together in the order of their use, 
as they ar in the Oxford historical dictionary, and the 
amended spellings should be added which hav been approved 
by the filological societies. The beginner wil then be able 
to read with confidence, and the filologist wil hav materials 
for his inductions. Beginners ar sometimes put to reading 
old English texts, the words of which, as spelt, they cannot 
find in any of their vocabularies or dictionaries; and essay 
writers of refined taste shrink from amended spelling of 
classic English out of sympathy with imaginary sufferings 
of Shakespeare and Milton and Dr. Johnson. They ought 
to see the original spelling of the first folio of Shakespeare 
and the first edition of Paradise Lost with its table of errata, 
and Dr. Johnson's letters, and the rest. 

In the second place the pronunciation of the vocabulary 
word in each of the authors from whom it is quoted should 
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be givn. Our students ar no longer permitted to read 
Chaucer with the pronunciation of to-day. Study of the 
poets, especially of their meter and rimes, demands a thorough 
knowledge of their pronunciation. The students' dictionary 
should giv the pronunciations of each word in each successiv 
period, in each masterpiece of literature. This has never 
been attempted. It would hav been impossibl twenty years 
ago. The separation of the writn word from the spoken, 
the irregular and variant forms of both, which followd the 
mixture of Normans and Saxons in England, left the spoken 
word, the primary word, without proper record. For four 
centuries English was a despised and uncultivated dialect 
almost exactly like Pennsylvania Dutch. As soon as litera- 
ture began to be produced in the new speech the creators of 
the literature began to worry about the spelling. Chaucer 
describes his woes and abuzes the scribes ; " Adam scry- 
veyne," he says : 

Under thy long lokkes thowe most have the scalle 
But affter my makyng thowe wryte more truwe. 

From Chaucer to Tennyson poets hav deplored the imper- 
fection of English spelling. Tennyson was a vice-president 
of the English spelling-reform association. But the lighter 
essayists and the grammarians learned in Latin and French 
hav givn up the English as a Babylonish dialect, extra-natural, 
lawless, not to be studied and developt, but to be left in its 
spelling to whim and fancy, and the sympathetic imitation 
of leaders of fashion. We depend upon the spelling mainly 
to inform us about the pronunciation from age to age, and 
the pronunciation of erly English was lost. How the texts 
which we hav of Chaucer can represent the pronunciation 
of any "master of harmonies" was for many generations an 
insolubl enigma. 

As late as 1852 Professor Hadley said: "I would give a 
good deal to get a Fonetic Nuz of Chaucer's time, that I might 
know how far some important phenomena of the modern 
language — as, for instance, the change of a to e, of e to 1, 
and of 1 to ai — had established themselves five centuries 
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ago." But science has at last with infinit labor collected 
the proper data for the history of English pronunciation and 
establisht the laws of its changes. We hav some dictionaries, 
to be sure, stil in print, like Stormonth, which belong to the 
pre-scientific period, and claim that the fonetic changes in 
English cannot be exhibited as they ar in French, that the 
variations ar fancies and whims ; but it is universally recog- 
nized by the new filologists that the English is a true 
language, with development according to laws of its own. 
The scholarly conscience recognizes a right and wrong in the 
strugl for life among its vocabls. Our students' dictionary 
ought to serv as a corpus juris orthoepici et orthographici, 
placing before the student the successiv pronunciations of 
each vocabulary word in uniform scientific notation, so that 
their regular development may be made familiar, and its laws 
be accepted as authority. 

Again the higher study of literature calls attention to 
many peculiar meanings demanding additions to the common 
definitions. The Shakespeare Lexicon givs every word in 
his works with references to all the passages in which it 
occurs, and definitions suited to the meaning in each passage 
with special attention to difficult passages. The great the- 
saurus should contain the gist of this dictionary, and giv a 
similar treatment of the other greatest authors. Figurativ 
meanings, notabl denotations should be givn and notabl pas- 
sages be cited, such as ar worthy of study for their beauty 
or other literary excellence, so that under each word the 
accumulation of literary associations from age to age may be 
studied. Facts about frequency of use which our specialists 
count up and comment upon may often be introduced. 

The establisht grammatical combinations which each word 
makes ar noted in our latest dictionaries with some fullness, 
a verb with the preposition which follows it being treated as 
a sort of compound word, and so of other combinations. The 
students of filology spend much labor on these, and literary 
study wil be helpt by collecting them in the dictionary with 
citations from authors and references, selected for interest 
of beauty or difficulty like those for singl words. Other 
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frases of establisht frequency like the kennings in the old 
poets should hav vocabulary place. 

Familiar quotations make a most important addition. There 
ar many books of that name, but they do not usually giv 
evidence that the passages or frases hav ever been quoted 
before. They ar often merely selections which the compiler 
thinks ar good enough to be quoted. For our dictionary 
they should be givn like single words with the passages in 
which they hav been quoted before, with references to the 
precise places. In that way we may see exactly how they 
hav been understood. 

A great deal needs to be done for the synonyms. The 
exact knowledge of English synonyms is indeed the flower 
of literary culture. A host of distinctions of great acuteness 
and subtlety may be gathered from authors of eminence. 
Our dictionaries of synonyms hav many such distinctions. 
But authoritativ support is needed, citation of passages from 
eminent authors of easy reference in which the distinctions 
ar plainly in mind. 

The dictionaries of proper names now include the names 
of heroes in fiction as well as life. Books ar a real world ; 
there is a considerabl number of names of persons and places 
and things in them which ar worth giving a vocabulary place 
with references to the works in which they occur, and with 
some description or delineation. 



